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With thoughts such as these was 
he occupied, when he reached the cot- 
tage on his return—all around was 
gloomy and silent—he lifted the well 
known latch and entered—bnt what a 
distressing scene did he encounter— 
his amiable and beloved Fanny was 
knecling by the side of her mother’s 
corpse, her hand clasped the icy fin- 
gers of that parent, who could no lon- 
fer press it with affection ; and her 
cheek, scarcely less pallid than that 
over which death had cast its ghastly 
hue, rested on the same pillow. =e 
Started up at his entrance, recognized 
her beloved William, and fainted in 
his arms. Never does the faithful 
heart feel so strongly attached as in the 
moment of affliction ; every other iie 
on earth seems severed; and, in that 
Moment, when William behcld her 
resting in his arms, as her only place 











of refuge in this life, he clasped her 
closer to his breast, and vowed that 
no power should separate them fi 
each other. 
His tender assurances calmed the 
agitation of the unhappy Fanny, and 
served to prepare her for the afflicting 


intelligence, of which he was the un- 


willing messenger.--“* Thank heaven !” 
ejaculated Fanny, “ That my dear mo- 
ther was spared this pang.—Wretch- 
ed, wretched Matilda, is this your re- 
turn for a parent’s too tender indul- 
gence—poor and friendiess as I am, I 
would not exchange situations with 
you, for all the world contains.”— 


“ Poor and friendless, Fanny !” repeat- — 


ed Meadows. “ Poor in worldly goods 
we may be; but we are still rich in 
mind, and possessed of unsullied con- 
sciences—nor can my Fanny ever want 
a friend, while she has a faithful hus- 
band to assist and protect her.”—« I 
beg your pardon,” said Fanny, smil- 
ing tenderly on him, “ but for you I 
should be so.”—“« Even then you 
would be the care of heaven,” return- 
ed Meadows; “ nor would the benig- 
nant power that rules there aband- 
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innocence and virtue.” Such were ||him to trifle with the feelings of an 2 

the conversations which frequeutly’||amiable girl any longer. At length fr 

passed between Fanny and William, |'the day was fixed for their union; hs 
previous to the interment of Mrs. Daw- || Fanny had taken up her residence at 

‘son ; on her side tenderness and hope the farm-house, and wastreated with y 

—on his confidence and love. particular kindness by Mr. and Mrs, . 

As soon as propriety admitted, Wil- |; Meadows, and her affectionate heart 

liam announced to his father his inten- |} was elated with the happy prospect Pp 

tion of espousing his beloved Fanny. ||now before her. On the evening pre- . 

The old man heard him with surprise, |}vious to the day appointed for their li 

and reminded him of his former ob- || marriage,as W)lliam was walking with b 

jections—* I thought,” said he, “ that |! Fanny on the grass plat which was in a 

you had too much regard and respect || front of the house, they were much n 

for me, toact in opposition to my will.” || surprised by the appearance of a car- | 

: ‘It is true, father,” said William, ||riage driving directly towards their , 

| “that I should be sorry to vex or of- || residence, with servants in mourning . 

fend you; but when I gave my word ||liveries, and, ona nearer approach, a 

¥ that I would not marry without your ||their astonishment was increascd, at . 

i consent, my Fanny had a parent to || beholding Lady Fitzgerald. William ai 

M frotect her ; she is now destitute, || and Fanny hurried back to the door to I 

{ poor, andjan orphan; the whole village || receive her, and were inexpressibly P 

{knows of my attachment, and if I do||shocked to perceive that she was in h 

| not new step forward, and prove that || the sable habit ofa widow. She caught 1 

\ it is honourable, her reputation must || the hand of Fanny, and drawing her d 

inevitably suffer. Therefore I must | towards her, said, “ My dear girl, I f 

declare, that, under these circumstan.||am sorry I have been under the ne- R 

‘ ces, she must and shall be my wife ; || cessity of keeping you so long in sus- ‘ 

you may withhold all worldly advanta-. pense ; but the shock my spirits suse P 

| . ges, we will labour for our support; || tained in the knowledge of the melan- t 

i give us but your favour and forgive: | choly event, which I have to announce, : 

ness, and we shall be happy.” The | prevented my paying earlier attention } 

old man was affected by this spirited |to Mr. Meadow’s letter.”—* I did not : 

; reply —* Well, my boy,” said he, “ 1} know that he had written to you, mas , 

will indulge you; wait only one week, | dam,” returned Fanny, with increased ‘ 

; until Ehave settled a little business, surprise ; “ but pray be seated, I per P 

with which you shall be hereafter ac-'| ceive you have hurried yourself ; ex- t 

| quainted.” William willingly con-'|| plain all when you are more compos- , 

sented to this short delay; but the||ed.”” Old Meadows entering s™n ‘ 

week passed away, and his father again| after, Lady Fitzgerald intimated that 

required that he should defer his mar- || she wished to have some private con- 

; viage.— William, unwilling to irritate || versation with him ; and they accor- 

him, once more acquiesced ; till, weari- dingly had a conference, which lasted , 

| ed with repeated excuses, he declared ||about a quarter of an hour. William 

that no consideration should induce |! and Fanny were then summoned into ; 
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her presence—* My dear young ; 
friends,”’ said she, “ I am extremely 
happy that providence has conducted 
you toeach other ; fromall I can learn, 
you are equally deserving, and since I 
have the power to confirm your hap- 
piness, be assured your most anxious 
wishes shall be gratified; it now re- 
mains for me to inform you, that Wil- 
liam is not the son of Mr. Meadows, 
but of Lord Fitzgerald—the child of 
an unfortunate girl, who fell a victim 
to my lord’s indiscretion : E must not 
give it a harsher name, for death has 
closed the scene cf his iniquities.”— 
“ Oh, madam!” exclaimed Fanny, 
“ what is become of my poor sister?” 
—+ I am sorry that I cannot give you 
any positive information,” replied 
Lady Fitzgerald: “all I know you 
shall hear, You may recollect, Mr- 
Meadows,” said she, addressing Wil- 
liam, “ that when I saw you in town, I 
dropped some hints, which I then re- 
fused to explain; your mother was 
the only child of him you have solong 
considered your parent—they resided 
on our estate in Somersetshire, and 
the beauty of Maria, like that of the 
unhappy Matilda, was her ruin—Lord 
Fitzgerald decoyed her from her home, 
and concealed her in an obscure re- 
treat, where soon weary of her tears 
and reproaches, he left her to suffer 
all the miseries of shame and want : 
thus distressed, with her infant in her 
arms, she applied to me, and implor- 
ed from me succour and protection— 
I need not say, that I could not refuse 
her request—I advised her to seek a 
reconciliation with her parents, but 
she informed me that they were too 








much exasperated against her, to re- 
ctive or countenance her. I then — 





solved on placing the child with themy 
without their knowing to whom it be- 
longed, and for that purpose took a 
journey down with the infant William. 
I easily fabricated a tale to answer the 
desired end; and having enjoined 
them to secrecy, I made them the of- 
fer of a confortable and lucrative farm, 
in a distant partof the country, whith- 
er I enjoined them to repair and rear 
the child asif it was their own. This 
they consented to, andI soon after 
placed Maria ina respectable situa- 
tion ; but anxicty and remorse preyed 


on her spirits, and brought her to ané 


early grave. Many illiberal suspi- 
cions have been attached to my con- 
duct in this affair; but conscious rec- 
titude has ever supported me against 
the calumny of the world —Mr. Mea- 
dows believing William to be my sons 
would not consent to your union with- 
out apprising me, and obiaining my 
approbation ; he is now overwhelmed 
with gratitude and confusion, regrets 


his former inflexibility towards his 


poor imprudent daughter, and is will- 
ing to bestow on you a father’s bless- 
ing. Thus far, William, I have ac- 
quainted you with all that concerns 
yourself; we must now enter on @ 
still more unpleasant subject Lady 
Fitzgerald then delivered to Fanny a 
letter, which she had received from 
Matilda, which Fanny perused with 
impatient eagerness: it ran thus— 
“© MADAMy ie 

“ Unworthy as I am,I should not 
presume to address you, but for the 
melancholy event which has just taken 
place; and in which 1 am, unhappily, 
too deeply concerned. I need not 
wound your feelings, by repeating the 
persuasions which were used to induce 
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me to accompany Lord Fitzgerald || mind, by those precepts of divine con. | 


hither; but,in justice to myself, guil 
ty as I am, I must declare I knew not 
till lately that he was a married man ; 
I learft the secret from an officer in 
the regiment, who thought proper to 
persecute me with his attentions.— 
Lord Fitzgerald, enraged at his inter- 
ference, and perhaps additionally irri- 
tated by jealousy, challenged and 
fought with him; the event was fatal 
to his lordship, who was thus precipi- 
tated into eternity, without preparation 


_ or repentance.—Oh, madam, believe 


me, this horrible event has effected a 
total change in my ideas: my sin and 
shame lie heavy at my heart, and I 
feel myself unable to bear up against 
the dreadful shock of my spirits.—I 
was brought up virtuously, but with 
too tender indulgence ; I have been 
ungrateful to my dear benefactress, 
and have clouded the last days of my 
poor mother with grief—Let my sad 
example afford a lesson to my sister, 
and she will not cease to thank heaven 
that her personis not an object of 
temptation ; may she forgive my of- 
fences against her, and seck ber hap- 
piness only in that humble sphere, 
which her virtue and picty cannot fail 
to adorn —A long and last adieu to 
you all. “ MATILDA.” 
Fanny burst into tearsas she read this 
aff-cting letter—* She is dead—I 
know she is dead !” was all she could 
utter. ‘¢ I fear, indeed,” said Lady 
Fitzgerald, “ that she has committeda 
rash and impious action. Wretched 
girl! she has heaped sin upon sir, ana 


. the measure of her iniquity is com- 


plete. Had she repentingly cast her- 
self upon us, we would have soothed 


her sorrows and tranquillized her | 


solation which afford hope to the peni- 
tent sinner: but compose yourself, 
my dear girl, | have written to the col. 
onel who has succeeded Lord Fitz- 
getald, requesting information, and 
offering protection to Matilda, if she 
is yet living—-we must not despair too 
soon.”’ 

A few weeks served to restore Fan- 
ny to comparative tranquillity ; and 
preparations for the nuptials were 
again made. Lady Fitzgerald made a 
handsome settlement on the young 
bride, which enabled Meadows totake 
a spacious farm, and commence busi- 
ness with credit and satisfaction. La 
, dy Fitzgerald, disgusted with the town, 
determined to reside in Somersetshire, 
and took an elegant little cottage in 
the vicinity of the farm ; and her so- 
ciety was both advantageous and plea- 
sant to Mrs. Meadows. 





One day Fanny was much surprit 
| ed by amessage from a neighbouring 
| inn-keeper, that a stranger requested 
‘to see her; she immediately hasten- 
ed thither, accompanied by her hus. 
bard, and was filled with the most 
| joyful emotions at beholding her sis- 
| ter !—-Matilda, bathed in tears, fell at 
her feet; Fanny raised and clasped 
her in her arms—“ My poor Matilda’ 
I thought you dead !”—«I own,” said 
Matilda, “ that when I addressed that 
letter to Lady Fitzgerald, my mind 
was filled with gloomy and horrid 
thoughts ; but divine providence in- 
terfered and saved me from perdition. 
The generosity of the colonel, who, 
unlike his predecessor, found more 
pleasure in restoring a wretch to vit 








tue, than seducing her to infamy, has 
enabled me to return to you. Inow 
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throw myself on your mercy, and can 
only affirm, that if you will not abandon 
me, you shall not again find me un- 
grateful'"—-Mr. and Mrs. Meadows 
both embraced her, and assured her 
of their protection, and she returned 
with them'to the farm. Lady Fitz- 
gerald too forgave her former ingrat- 
itude : and, convinced by sad expe- 
rience, of the folly of her former no- 
tions, she assisted Fanny cheerfully 
in her domestic concerns; and in a 
short time was respected by all her 
friends, for her goodness of heart and 
propriety of conduct—but her fatal 
error often caused her a secret pang, 
when she beheld the unalloyed felicity 
of her sister—felicity, the result of 
virtue, and which she must never hope 
to abtain. Meadows and his wife, 
blest in each other, and successful in 
all their undertakings, might be truly 
said to realize that charming descrip- 
tion of our admired poet, Thomson :— 


————— “ What is the world to them ? 
Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense all ! 
Who in each other clasp whatever fair 
High fancy forms, or lavish hearts can wish ; 
Something than beauty dearer, should they 
look, 
Or on the mind, or mind illumin’d face ; 
‘Truth, goodness, honour, harmony, and 
love, 
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TWIN BROTHERS. 


A writer observes with truth, that 
wisdom and virtue ought never to be 
Separated ; that he who has not learn- 
ed to render his morality agreeable, 
and his piety cheerful, is better cal- 
Gulated to perform the austerities of 
Monastic retirement, than to fulfil the 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE 
OF THE LATE ~* 


MAJOR MURRAY. 


From the Analectic Magazine. 
(Concluded.) 

He first became known to the Bri- 
tish government in India by an honor- 
able act of humanity He was at that 
time in the service of Holkar, the ce- 
lebrated Mahratta chief, where, at the 
imminent risk of his own life, he pre- 
served the lives ofanumber of British 
officers who had been taken prisoners 
by Holkar, and had been ordered to be 
instantly put to the sword by that fe- 
rocious chieftain. Soon after this, ei- 
ther disgusted with the service, or 
perhaps finding his influence with his 
prince lessened by this act of humani- 
ty, he quitted the service of Holkar, 
raised a large body of cavalry in his 
own name, and after many difficulties 
and reverses of fortune, finally suc- 
ceeded in taking possession of a con- 
siderable district of country in his own 
name. At one period of this enter- 
prise, so desperate were his fortunes 
that his whole force was reduced to 
eight badly armed followers ; but tho’ 
he at length succeeded in firmly esta- 
blishing himself, he was so little plea- 
sed with his new.trade of sovereignty, 
that when the war broke out between 
the British and Scindia, in which his 
old master Holkar took part with the 
latter, Murray proclaimed the British : 
government in his little principality, 
and joined Lord Lake with an aymy of 
seven thousand native cavalry. 

He was received by the English ge- 
neral with the greatest respect, and 
the fullest confidence was reposed in 
him He retained the independent 








sbligations of social life. . 


command of the body of ¢avalry which 
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he brought with him, and there was 
scldom a daring or dangerous enter- 
prise in which he was not consulted 
and employed. , 

“ At the siege of Bhurtpore,” says 
the anonymous author ofa brief sketch 
of his life, in a foreign journal, * where 
the British army lost near ten thousand 
men in four several attempts to storm 
the place, Murry was in continual ac- 
tion, and obtained the character of the 
best partisan officer in the army. At 
the same time Holkar was on the out- 
side of the English army with an im- 
mense body of cavalry, and the signal 
of assault on the fortress by the Bri- 
tish was also the signal for his attack 
on the outside.” 

At the conclusion of the war, having 
acquired a very large fortune in the 
course of his military services, he de- 
termined to return to his native coun- 
try, and end his days in luxury and 
tranquillity, 

The British commanders in India,who 
during the war, had courted him, now 
seemed totreat him with cold indiffer- 
ence; and his services,which had cer- 
tainly been of high importance, were 


poorly rewarded by the nominal rank | 
) '| of whom he killed three, and effected 


of major, and the permission to retire 
on half pay for life. He therefore re- 
mitted his funds to Calcutta, and short- 
ly after repaired thither, with the in- 
tention of taking his passage from 
thence to the United States. Still ir 
the prime of life and the vigour of 
health, he might reasonably promise 
to himself a long life of ease—perhaps 
of distinction in his native country.— 
But all these fair prospects were in- 
terrupted by sudden death—a death 
perfectly in unison with the eccentrick 
character of his life. 











A few days before the time fixed 
for sailing he gave a splendid enter- 
tainment to his acquaintance in Cal- 
cutta. After dinner, when elated with 
wine, he undertook to entertain his 
guests with some equestrian feats, and 
among others, one which he frequent- 
ly performed, that of leaping a favour. 
ite Arabian horse across the table at 
which they sat. Unfortunately’ the 
horse’s feet became entangled in the 
carpet, and Major Murray was thrown 
against some article of furniture and 
severely hurt. The fall was found to 
have occasioned an intestinal rupture, 
which being unskilfully treated, end- 
ed in a mortification. He died a few 
days after in 1806. Heis describ- 
ed as having been, in ordinary life, a 
mild and amiable man, but when once 
roused into anger, becoming ferocious 
and ungovernable. He was of a mid- 
dling stature, of pleasing expression 
of countenance, a muscular, well form- 
ed figure, and great bodily strength 
and agility. He was supposed to be 
the best horseman in India, and unri- 
valled in the use of the broad-sword. 
Onone occasion he was attacked, when 
alone, by seven Mahratta horsemen, 





his escape from the other four.--Many 
were his wildly romantick adventures 
and hair-breadth escapes; but their 
history is bat imperfectly known; for 
he was extremely modest on the sub- 
ject of his own exploits, scarcely ever 
speaking of them, and when he did re- 
fate any of the scenes in which he had 
been engaged he seemed carefully to 
avoid dwelling upon his own actions. 
Though he had been absent from his 
native land almost from his boyhood, 
he still retained a strong affection for 
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it. The mere name of’an American 
was a sufficient passport to his confi- 
dence, and many of his countrymen, 
though perfect strangers to him, fre- 
quently experienced his liberality in 
the loan of large sums of money, upon 
no other introduction or security. 
These are all the particulars which 
I have been able to collect concerning 
the life and character, of this brave and 
extraordinary man—a man who seems 
to have hadin his composition many of 
the elements of a great general, and 
perhaps ofa great sovereign. To a 
mind a little accustomed to castle- 
building and visionary speculation, it 
requires no great stretch of imagina- 
tion to picture to ourself what, under 
favouring circumstances, might have 
been the career of our adventurous 
countrymaa—to suppose him, like 
some former adventurers in India, ri- 
sing from his little principality, to be 
come the head ofa great state, then col. 
lecting into one mass all the native 
power of Hindostan, and expelling the 
European invaders from the soil—af- 
terwards dividing the attention of the 
whole civilized world with Napoleon 
—the Rhode Islander filling the East 
with the dread of his power, as the 
Corsican [did] the West—nay, per- 
haps aspiring to yet higher glory, be- 
coming the oriental Washington, and 
the founder of a free and great state. 
All this is indeed “ such stuffaa dreams 
are made of,” and yet wilder dreams 
than these have been realized. I have 
Started the thought, and if my readefs 
think it worth. any thing, they may 
amuse themselves by pursuing it for 
themselvyes.—Analect. Mag. 
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The last day of the year. 


TueEnre is always something very 
melancholy in the idea of the last. 
Whether we are to take a farewell of 
a friend, or of a person, for whom we 
never felt the slightest affection; whe- 
ther we are for the last time to view 
a tree, or stone, which have been 
familiar to us, but in which we were 
never before interested, we invariably, 
on taking the (ast look, feel great hea- 
viness ofheart. It is also with gloomy 
reflections, that we always regard the 
last day ofa year. The sundoes not 
then apparently shine with his usual 
brightness, and seems to look with 
pensive sadness upon his termination 
of another annual course. The rivers 
flow with a melancholy murmur into 
the ocean, as if anticipating the period, 
when time shall. be swallowed up in 
eternity ; and the winds sigh with 
horror among the dry leaves of the 
forest, as if bidding an eternal adieu to 
the year and to the world. ‘This day 
admonishes us that a year willin afew 
moments be gone to return no more 
forever ; that a long and valuable por 
tion of our life is soon to be closed ; 
that we shall then be one year nearer 
the grave; that whether we have im- 
proved or mispent this year, that has 
now almost rolled away,a strict account 
of our use of it has been kept, and will 
one day be exhibited to our disgrace 
or honor. Parting with the old year 
is like parting with an old acquaint- 
ance—we have been so long together, 
that we feel a fond attachment to it. 
To-morrow we must resign this old 
friend to form anew one. The sound 
of the present year which has so long 








‘charmed us, will after this night afford 
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us little more pleasure, than the year! 
20. To-day, this year and ourselves 
are to part forever; ourselves to con- 
tinue in the course of our earthly 
probation, and this year to be number- 
ed with the years before the flood. We 
love totrace the many cheerful hours 
we have passed together ; to dwell, 
though with painful remembrance, 
upon our many sorrows, which this 
year has witnessed ; and we cannot 
fail to recollect and feel contrition fer 
the various instances of our criminal 
abuse of it. Of this good old year we 
should take a pathetic and affectionate 
leave by wisely talking over the man- 
ner, in which we have employed it, 
and by crowding into the remainder of 
it as many virtuous deeds, as we are 
able, that it may pass to eternity de- 
corated with at least a few records of 
human goodness. 

With very different feelings is this 
day viewed by people of different ages. 
Childhood, that looks forward to the 
novel and vigorous joys of youth, con- 
siders the last day ofa year as the pre- 
cursor to a new and more delightful 
season, when spring shall give anima- 
tion to nature, and elevation to the 
spiritsof man. Youth considers the 
last day of a year, as advancing him to 
the calm and refreshing close of sum- 
mer, or the period of sober manhood, 
when he shall enjoy the honors of his 
early industry, and suffer Jess from 
tumultuous passions, raging appetites, 
and the frequent agonies of disappoiat- 
ed affection. Manhood views the last 
day of a year, asa friend, who is intro- 
ducing him to the autumnal serenity 
of virtuousage. The man, advanced 
in life, views the last day of a year, as 








the herald of a dreadful winter, that is short of their reputation. 


to benumb his noblest faculties and 
passions, and make him useless to the 
world. He marks the frostiness of 
the ground, the chillness of the air, 
and the dreary length of the nig'ts, 
and ponders most pathetically upon 
the dark and gloomy valley of the sha- 
dow of death. 

There shall be an end not only te 
this year, and to the lives of men, but 
to.“ this great globe itself.” That 
day may seem very distant to us as 
this day once seemed very distant, but 
it shall as certainly be present, as the 
moment which has just arrived, and 
shall roll upon us very rapidly and un- 
expectedly. Then shall begin a new 
year, of which there shall never be a 
close to fill us with sorrow. Then 
shall man be clothed with a new and 
glorified body, that shall be subject to 
no mortifying digsolutton or decay. 
Then shall be a new heayen anda new 
carth, where pleasure shall be without 
weariness or interruption. These glo- 
ries let it be remembered are reserv- 
ed forall those, who shall this day take 
a /ast farewell of their vices and form 
new habits of righteousnessand virtue. 
—Portsmouth Oracle. 
SaaS 

' BEAUTY AND TASTE. 

Beauty, in the most extensive sense 
of the word, is ascribed to every thing 
which pleases us, and taste attaches 
itself to every object which, by the 
great and sublime, excices admiration 
and astonishment. 





REPUTATION, 

There are few persons of greater 
worth than their reputation ; but how 
many are there whose worth is far 


a. 
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ALCANZOR AND ZAYDA.* 
A MOORISH TALE, 


Ir we view mankind under the in- 
fluence of various climates, religious, 
and manners, we shall find that their 
general conduct is nearly the same in 
all. In every country, there are some 
who do honour to human nature ; 
while, alas! the far greater number 
disgrace it. 

The purity of love, however, has 
generally been supposed to be confin- 
ed to those breasts, where the ties of 
religion, and the injunctions of policy, 
have limited the passion to asingle ob- 
ject. Under tropical suns, and among 
nations uncivilized, love has always 
been depicted in aspects too fierce to 
melt, and too ungoverned to allure, 
The Mahometan, indulged with his 
four wives, and as many concubines 
ashe can maintain ; and the Pagan, 
possessed of beauty, by purchase, by 
fraud, or by force, have been denied 
all pretentions to the tender cmotions 
arising from singular and undivided 
regard ; and, consequently, haye been 
degraded from the distinctions allow. 
ed to delicate passions and warm sen- 
sibilities. That general reflections 
are always illiberal, and often unjust, 
is atruism notto be denied; and the 
short history of Alcanzor and Zayda 
will give an additional proof, as well 
as a new force, to the remark. 

The parents of Alcanzor and Zayda 
were both of the first rank in Moroc- 
co, but of very unequal fortunes. Those 
of Zayda were asrich as they were no- 
ble; those of Alcanzor, by falling 
under the displeasure of the despotic 


* Suggested by the charming ballad, writ- 


ten by the Bishop of Dromore, under the 
same title, 











emperor of that country, were glad to 
purchase life, by a sacrifice of half 
their hereditary possessions. But 
though contracted in the splendour of 
their appearance, they did not abate of 
their dignity or their pride; and an 
inveteracy which had subsisted be- 
tween the families for upwards of two 
¢enturies, was not diminished by this 
reverse of fortune in one ofthem. On 
the contrary, the house of Zayda ex- 
ulted over the misfortunes of that of 
Alcanzor ; and pride,even inits great- 
est humiliation, will always be able to 
resent such unmanly treatment, and 
to rekindle .its rage against such un- 
generous exultation ’ 
But love had resolved, in vengeance 
to the parents, to unite their offspring. 
Alcanzor, in returning one day from 


) hunting, saw Zayda coming out of the 


mosque, where she had been offering 
up her devotions to the prophet, and 
being unveiled, he bad ao opportuni- 
ty of feasting his eyes on beauty such 
as they had never witnessed before. 
His ownappcarance was equally pre- 
possessing ; and they interchanged 
glances, expressive of the mutual 
pleasure they felt in this fortuitous 
interview. They were scon known 
to each ocher ; and the enmity of their 
fathers, which they were sensible 
would be a bar to their future union, 
was considered by both, only as a 
stronger incentive to desire. 

When a rising passion experiences 
no difficulties, and contends with no 
opposition, it frequently becomes lan- 
guid, and dies away, for want of fuel 
to increase and continue the blaze. 
Those who imagine they love each 
other, when every eye beams consent, 


Wand every voice breathes congratula- 
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tion, will often find their passion too VARIKTY. 

low for exquisite ‘happiness, or per- er 


manent attachment. Jt is theremem- 
brance ofthe storms at sea that en- 
dears the shore to the mariner; and 
the lover receives half the pleasure of 
his conquest, from the recollection of 
the difficulties he has sarmounted, for 
the possession of his mistress. 

In every country, he who sincerely 
loves will contrive means to make his 
sentiments known to the person be- 
loved. Neither the jealousy of the 
‘Spaniard, nor the guards of the Moor, 
the barricadoed windows, nor the bolt- 
ed doors, can prevent the progress 
of passion, and the interchange of soft 
emotions. Alcanzor found frequent 
opportunitics of secing his Zayda; 
and Zayda never felt real bliss but in 
the presence of Alcanzor. Their love 
was a8 warm asthe sun that rolled his 
chariot over their genial clime, and 
as pure as the untouched rose, that 
** wastes its sweets on the desart air.” 
‘They were both young and ingenuous, 
elegant in person and mind, and pat- 

_terns of delicacy, in a land which is 
thought to have but small pretentions 
‘to refinement. Alcanzor, if he gain- 
ed his Zayda, had no ambition to en- 
gross more beauty; and notwithstand- 
ing she knew the indulgence of Ma- 
homet to his'male disciples, Zayda 
would have died at the reflection, of 
being only one of the happy females 
that was destined to share the cares- 
ses of Alcanzor. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


SS ae 


THE CONTRAST. 


The celebrated Quintilian observes, 
that there are some men whose vir- 
tuous are without amiableness, and 
others whose very vices are agrceable. 








INGENUITY. 


A farmer in a village in the neigh: 
bourhcod of London, long celebrated 
for lunar speculations, was lately en- 
gaged in adjusting bis brewing mate- 
rials, but found considerable difficulty 
in endeavouring to reefasten a bamel 
which he had just cleaned. At lasta 
lucky thought struck him—he took up 
his son who stood by, and put him into 
the barrel, to hold the head while it 
was fixedon. This expedient succeed- 
ed admirably ; but the poor farmer was 
soon put to his trumps again, by hear- 
ing his lad exclaim, * Feyther, feyther, 
how be 1 to get out?”—London fap. 


ANECDOTE OF HENRY VIII. 


As Henry was one day hunting in 
Windsor Forest, he strayed away from 
his companions till he found he could 
not regain his track, and finding him- 
self in the road to Reading he struck 
forward and arrived there about din- 
ner time ; he procured a habit belong- 
ing to one of the yeomen of the guard, 
and who was exactly the king’s size, 
and not much unlike him in person.— 
He went tothe Abbey, and was invit- 
ed to sit down at the Abbot’s table.— 
Among other articles of good cheer a 
sirloin of beef was set before him; on 
which his majesty made such depreda- 
tion that he did not belie his title of 
Beef-eater. “ Well fare your heart!” 
said the Abbot ; “and here is a cup of 
sack. I remember the health of his 
grace your master. I would give a 
hundred pounds on condition that I 
could feed as heartily upon beef as you 
do, Alas! my weak and squeamish 
stomach will hardly digest the wing of 
a small rabbit or chicken.”—~-The king 
merrily pledged him, and heartily 
thanking him for his good cheer, de- 
parted as soon as he had dined without 
being discovered. 

Some weeks after the king sent for 
the Abbot, who’ was’ brought and clap- 
ped into the tower as a prisoner, an 
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fed for several days with only bread ( 


aiid water. His mind was greatly per- 
plexed,and athousand various thoughts 
crowded into his head, how he could 
possibly have excited the king’s dis- 
pleasure. At length he was one day 
surprized to sce his food amended by 
a fine sirloin of beef being placed be- 
fore him, on which the Abbot fed like 
a ploughman ; when the king bolted in 
out ef a private lobby, from whence he 





had been wa ching him; and bis ma- 
jesty immediately cried out; My | 
lord Abbot pay me down immediately | 
your hundr:d pounds in gold, or else 
you shall remain in the tower ail your | 
life. 1 have been your physician, | 
have cured you of your squeamish 
stomach, and here. as I deserve, I de- 
mand the promised reward.” 

The Abbot, glad to escape, deposit- 
ed the cash; but on his return to the 

bbey he could not forbear bitterly 
murmuring at the exorbitance of the 
fee imposed upon him by his royal 
Doctor, 





DESCRIPTION OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 


An old bachelor is a sort of whim- 
sical being, which nature never intend- 
edtocreste He was formed out of 
all the odds and ends of what materi- 
als were left after the great work was 
over. Unluckily for him, the finer 
passions were ail made use of in the 
composition of those creatures intend- 
ed for social enjoyment. What re- 
mains of the bachelor, is hardly enough 
to rub down the crusty mould into 
which he is thrown to avoid waste — 
Some seasoning, that he may not be 
quite insipid, must be constituted, in- 
stead of more valuable ingredients ; 
and so dame nature tosses in self love 
without weight or measure. A sprink- 
ling of understanding, which is fit for 
no other use, and which turns to acid 
from the sour disposition of the vessel 
tn which it is contained, and the whole 
composition is finished, with an im- 
moderate portion of oddities. Thus 








formed, thus finished, a bachelor is 
Popped into the world, mere lumber, 
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without the possibility of being happy 
himself, or essentially contributing to 
the happiness of others. His only busi- 
ness is to keep himself quiet: he gets 
up tolie down: and lies down to get up. 
No tender impressions enliven his 
awaking ; no agreeable reveries dig- 
tu:b his dronish slumbers If he speaks 
the language of sensibility, he speaks 
it on the excellency of some favourite 
dish, or on the choice liquors in which 
his cellar abounds. Onsuch subjects, 
he feels the rapture of a lover. The 
pace of a bachelor 1s sober, and he will 
hardly mend it to get out of a storm, 
although that storm were to threaten” 
a deluge; but show him a woman who 
is entitled to the compliments of bis 
hat, and he will s,uffle on asthough he 
was walking for a wager. His house- 
keeper or his laundress he can talk to 
withoutreserve ; but any other of the 
sex that is above an useful dependant, 
is his terror. A coffee-house:is his 
sanctum sanctorum against bright eyes 
and dazzling complexions. Here he 
lounges out half his days. At home 
he sits down to have unsocial meals, © 
and when his palate is pleased, he has 
no other passion to gratify. Suchisa 
bachelor—such the life of a bachelor. 
What becomes of him after death, lam 
not casuist enough todeterming. 





For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


Mr. Editor, 

At a Ball sans souci, which took place 
a few evenings ago, a lady observed 
a gentleman particularly desirous to 
put on his gloves before he would 
join hands in the cotillion where le was 
dancing. The lady communicated her 
notice of it to the gentleman, with an 
insinuating enquiry into the cause— 
which gave rise to the following lines, 
accompanying the present of a pair of 
gloves. ;, ; 
Your sly observance of my prudent care, — 
While frolicking I figured with the fair, . 
Prompted this present to provide protection, 
For your fair fingers. -fearing foul infection. 
~ Yours; 





VESTRES, 
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Seat of the Muses. 


The following lines are so elegantly plain- 
tive and natural, that we cannot resist the 
-temptatiun to copy them for our readers. 
---Federal Republican. 











PROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 
I HAVE A COUNTRY NO MORE. 


Tune—“* GALLEY SLAVE.” 
I once hada home, and a dear little cot 
By nature encircled with trees, 
And it rose on the uplands, a sweet rural 
spot, 
As e’er courted the western breeze. 
Icall‘d it the “ Grove”—and I made it my 
theme, 
Ere I rov’d from my dear native shore ; 
But lonely it stands now by Bawna’s clear 
stream, 
For I have a country no more! 


Yd gardens and shrubs—I had fruit-trees 
and flow’rs, 
Green sofas, and seats for the Muse : 
I had walks trimm’d with velvet and fine 
summer bow’rs, 
Where bees fed on nectarine dews— 
And there to assist the improvements of 
Art, 
Fair Frora once lavish’d her store ; 
But I’m far from the “ Grove,” the delight 
of my heart, 
And I have a country no more. 


Oh, Exrn! lov’d Erry! eternally dear! 
How deeply distress’d was my mind, 
When I saw thee, thro’ sorrow’s sad chrys- 
talline tear, 
Dissolving in light far behind : 
*Twas then Woe, unsluic’d  Sensidility’s 
spring, 
As my heart bled in pain from each pore ; 
And the last lonely joy of my bosom took 
wing, 
When I saw my Izane no more. 


Yet, what were my sorrows on leaving the 
_ “Grove,” 
With all its delectable charms, 
Compar’d to my suff ’rings on leaving my 
love 
Who encircled my heay’n in her arms. 


| 








Oh ! this is the anguish that never can sleep, 
Till the pitying Gods shall restore 
The “ wANvEzeR” again to his love e’er 
the deep, 
And to Erry, his country, once more ! 


How happy is nz, who can sit by his fire, 
With his mare, at the closing of day, 
And her pledges of lowe, in the land of nig 

sire, “3 
While Content wings his moments away, 
Thus bless’d have I been--such contentment 
was mine, 
Ere the winds and the green billows bore, 
Poor Sytvrius afar o’er the breast of the 
brine, 
Who, alas! has a country no more! 


—_——— 

** Good humour makes good morals.” 
PROGRESS OF LOVE. 
ScENE—-EVENING—A (over pecping through 

his mistress’s window, discovers her sitting 
alone, and begins his soliloquy. 
Now damme Ill go in and tell her fairly, 
Without palaver that Idove her dearly ; 
No ! that won’t do; she'll top her head and 
pout 
And ask me what the devil I’m about: --- 
So I must make a speech, and sigh and 
swear, 
And curse my stars, and stutter in despair, 
“Your peerless beauty brought me to this 
plight 
And prey upon my soul both day and night. 
@ne smile seraphic maid is all I crave, 
One ange! smile to keep me from the grave.” 
[He Anocks---enters, bows to Almira, and 
sits down awkwardly. | 
’Tis starlight Albert, is it not, this eve’n, 
Yes! Yes! Almira, yes, I swear by heav® 
I love you so dear girl :---some mercy shew 
And pi--pi--pity one who dies for you. 
Good now friend Albert, what my honest 
fellow, 
You're out I see to night—a little mellow~ 
Come, come, go home, you'd better go @ 
bed 


y And let old Phillis doctor up your head. 


— 
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No cruel angel, lovely as unkind, 

it is your beauty which distracts my mind ; 
Cru—cruel girl--I love you—love you so 
That I, I, I can‘t---must not let you go--- 


Not let me go ? no, you must go I said, 
Go, you'll feel better when you get to bed, 
A gentle sweat, perhaps, will calm your 


blood, 

Perhaps some motherwort might do you 
good. ; 

{Zooks ! here I‘m mumbling like a dying 
duck 


I look as frighten‘d as a pig that‘s stuck, 

Iblush and shake so like a gaping lout 

And stammer so, that faith I shan*t make 
out.] 

Cruel Almira, O my passion‘s pure, 

1 love you, love you---Yes, I, I, am sure, 

Sure that I love you muchand more 

Than ever mortal lov‘d a maid before ; 

My heart---my fortune at your feet—Poh-- 
poh--- 

Go home, go home, you‘re crack‘d I tell yon 
now, 

Come, come, you're getting wild, I‘il call 
my maid 

And let her make a poultice for your head. 

Dear girl, forbear-.-I*ve lov’d you long aid 
true, 

Perhaps you have, as true as black and blue, 

Come come, go home, and nurse yourself I 
say 

More sail than ballast gets one o‘er the bay. 

You think no doubt you love me, but I fear 

You've only gota drop too much my dear, 

That's all 1 tell you—you‘re deceiv‘'d you're 


only thinking : 


Of some delicious nectar you've been drink- 
ing, 

You take me for a bottle—so you do, 

No wonder then you say you love me so.— 

"Tis false proud girl---I’m rational I swear, 

O leave me not to linger in despair. 

® fiddlesticks and nonsense, go put on your 
kettle 

And let old Phillis nurse you up a little, 

Your nerves want quieting---you lie ’tis 
cruel... 

I want--yes so youdo, you want a little 


’Tis false Almira---I‘m not such a fool 
J tell you that I love you from my soul. 
O fy, my love, you never will be bless‘d 
Till you go home and get a good night‘s 
rest. 
---You lie you b= 
The curtain fails. 


<1 
THE CLOSE OF SUMMER. 


I Love to hear the morning wind 

Of Autumn :—how it charms the mind: 
It has a kind emollient power, 

Like summer twilight’s pensive hour. 


In forests ting’d with every die, 

I love to hear the dying sigh 

Of summer :——while her latest song, 

The red-breast chants the boughs among. 


I love to lose a morning dream, 
To rove along the waving stream ; 
And see the faded foilage slow 
Upon its surface gently flow. 


At evening’s hour I love to stray, 
Along the river’s winding way ; 
And listen to the murmuring rill, 
As soft it steals adown the hill, 


And mark, as onward I advance, 

The moon-beams on the waters dance ; 
And view the starry wor'd of light, 
Refiected in the mirror bright ; 


The heaven, within whose peaceful bréast, 
The weary hope ere long to rest >— 

There is a grandeur in the view, 

A majesty and beauty too! = 


Shall seasons come and roll away, 
And no instructive word convey? — 
The summer ftowers that faded fell, 
Of but approaching winter tell : 


Whose language is to mortal ear, 
All things are transitory here ; 

Look not with expectation’s eye, 
On things of earth so soon to die; 


How poor the heart whose hopes of bliss, 
Are center‘d in a world like this ! 
Unconscious minds were made to soar, 
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Abeve th‘ enjoyments of an heur.<- 
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For coalbearth‘s joys with ardour sought, 
Be with our anxious struggles bought ; 
They‘d lose their shining worth possess‘d, 
And fail to fill the vacant breast. 
T_T 
NEW-YORK: 
S ATURDAY, DECEMBER 5390, 1815. 
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: Intelligence. 


Late arrivals from France furnish 
Bourdeatx dates to the 24th Novem 
ber.——On the (7th Nov. the cham- 
ber of Peers unanimously resolved 
that the trial of Marshal Ney should 
commencé on the 21st of that month 
His trial, it appears, excites the most 
lively interests throughout the king- 
dom. 

Paris, Nov, 9.—Private letters from 
Naples, give new details on the death 
of Murat. _He was not the only one 
condemned; twenty-nine of his accom- 
plices were shot with him. Whenthe 
execution took place, no regard was 
paid to the rank or grade of these re- 
bels; they were shot according to the 
alphabetical order cf their names, and 
Murat was the seventh, The execu- 
tion lasted a half tiour. 

We at length learn with certainty, 
(says ay articie under date of Rome, 
Oct. 20) the fate of Murat. He ap- 
peared overcome on hearing his judg- 
ment; but he soon recovered his ac- 
customedcountenance. He would not 
have his eyes blinded, and refused to 
sit down on a bench which had been 
prepared for him. He was shot op the 
bSth day of October, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, in the Fort of Pizzo —~ 
King Ferdinand refused for along time 
to sign the sentence of death, but his 
minister's at length determined him to 
do it. A great many proclamations 
were found on Murat, and many letters 
which the King tore up without suffer- 
ing them to be read. The uniform of 
a Marshal worn by Murat wasalsosent 
to Naples,’and large sums of money 
which were found on board the boats 
which bronght him, 
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Paris, Nov. 18.—The Times con” 
tains a copy of alibel, in which the mas- 
sacre of the Protestants at Nismes is 
attributed to the Catholics. In France 
it is well known that the occurrences 
in that part of the kingdom were by no 
means occasioned by the difference of 
religions. 

By the last accounts, it appears that 
considerable commotions existed in 
Paris—That parts of several regi- 
ments sailed from England on the 19th 
of November to join the army in Pa- 
ris. In consequence of the commo- 
tions in Paris, the streets are regular- 
ly patrolled by the military. 

There was a violent gale on the 29th 
and 30th of October along the English, 
Scotch and Irish coasts, in which ma- 
ny vessels were driven ashore and lost. 
The Fame, Blair, from Greenock, was 
lost about 14 miles from Dublin, and 
all hands, except one perished. 

A London paper announces the 
death of the wife of the Spanish pa- 
triot Porlier Besides the shock she 
felt at the melancholy and tragic fate 
of her husband, to whom she was at- 
tached with a romantic fondness, she 
is said to have experienced the most 
cruel and barbarous treatment from the 
authorities of Batanzos, which is as- 
serted to have been the cause of her 
‘death. 

An ariicle in the Moniteur, under 
the Vienna head, states that the com- 
mercial house of Baring & Co London, 
has concluded with the Austrian Go- 
vernment a contract, by which it has\ 
purchased the large quantities of red 
lead, which are in Idria, paying a sum 
ot twenty-five millions of florins (near- 
ly 30,000). sterling) in ready money, on 
condition that Austria will not sell to 
any other person during three years. 
This house will in consequence, for 
three years, have the monopoly of red 
lead throughout almost the whole 
world, 

PERPETUAL MOTION, 


A French mechanic at Neufchatel, 
named Mailnatdet, is said to have dis- 
covered the ferfietyum mobile ; it cone 
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sists of a wheel, on the periphery of 
which are small pipes half filled with 
quicksilver, which, at the top have a 
cenurilugal direction, and by a simple 
contrivance receive below an opposite 
impulse — He shews the machine pub- 
licly, and. intends to submit the solu- 
tion of this difficult problem toa further 
examination at Paris. The simplicity 
of the construction occasions a favour- 
able opinion of the thing. 





The Commercial Treaty between 
Great- Britain and the United States, 
was ratified by the President and Se- 
nate on the 22d inst. Its operation is 
confined to all the British territories 
in Europe, and to the principal Bri- 
tish settlements in India The trade 
with their West-India islands and to 
their colories.in America, remain, as 
since the war, interdicted. The treaty 
is to regulate in a reciprocal way, the 
commerce and navigation between the 
twocountries to the parts mentioned. 
The trade with their India settlements 
is allowed as to the most favored Eu 
ropean nation. No coasting trade is 
allowed in this quarter to American 
vessels, and their cargoes must be 
brought direct to thiscountry and Jand- 
ed. The treaty is to last four years. 

Capt. Alexander Coffin, jun. of this 
city, (New-York) has met the decided 
approbation of several enlightened 
mechanics for his improvement in 
Wheels and Windlassas.—It is appli- 
ed to improve and facilitate the motion 
of wheels, &c. by the means of rotary 
or friction rollers, which lessens the 
quantity of strength otherwise n¢ces. 
sary to be applied; thus, two men 
would be able to heave, by a windlass 
$0 constructed, what would employ 
the strength of five in those now in use 
—and one horse would be able to draw 
a heavy load with ease, on this new 
plan, which two horses would per- 
form with great exertion on the old. 

At the last session of the court of 
Common pleas in the county of New- 
London, Ct. the town of Norwich was 
amereed the sum of $600, to be paid a 
young woman for damages sustained 
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by being thrown from her horse in con- 
sequence of a defect in one of the 
bridges in the place. 
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Nuptial. 








Se 
MARRIED, | 


By the rev. Mr. Brady, Mr, Johm Heath, 
to Miss Catharine Dunn, daughter of capt: 
Duna, all of this city. 


By the rev. Mr. M‘Clay, Mr. Charles Gre- 


gory, of this city, to Miss Sarah JH. Crane, 
of Elizabethtown. 


By the rev. John Williams, Mr. Henry & 
Hassey, to Mrs. Sophia Littlewood, ‘ 


By the right rev. Bishop Hobart, Mr. Tu- 
nis B. Van Brunt, merchant, to Miss Mary 
Mathews, both of this city. ‘ 


By thc rev Dr. Romeyn, Mr. Isaac Frost» 
to Miss Mary Cock 


By the rev. Mr. Perine, Mr. Cliarles Re- 
dett Hatfield, to Miss Mary M‘Aulay, both 
of this city. 


By the rev. Mr. Cooper, Mr. William 
W. Young, te Miss El.za Horton, 


By the rev. Mr. Spring, Mr Edward 2. 
Weyman, of New Rochelle, to Miss Lydia 
G. Coffin. 
LL es 


Obituary. 


The City-Inspector Reports the death of 72 
persons in this City, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 25d of December, 1815— 
of the following Diseases : 


Apoplexy 1, burned 1, catarrh 3, con. 
sumption 12, convulsions 4, dropsy S, drop- 
sy in the chest 1, dropsyin the head 2, 
drowned 1, fever puerperal 1, fever putrid 
1, typhus fever 3, gravel 1, hives or croup 3, 
inflamation of the bowels 1, influenza 2, 
nervous disease 2, old age 1, peripmeumony 
1, pleurisy 5, quinsy 1, small pox 12, sprue 1, 
still born 3, syphilis 1, whooping cough 3.— 
Total 72. 

DIED, 


Doctor George Anthon, aged 87 years. 

Elijah Hunter, esq. in the 67th year of his 
age, an old officer of the Revolutionary war. 

Mr. John Cromwell, aged 75, 

Mrs. Jane Stout. 

Mr. William Brown, aged 23. 

Mrs. Rhoda Smith, aged 76. 

Suddenly, Mrs. Sarah Henry, aged 76. 
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ATTACHMENT TO ANIMAGS. where he hadled them. At his death 


Some months since two persons-died the howling of the animals was dread. 
in Paris, who had been all their lives ful; but the pres who inherited the 
remarkable for their attachment to ani- || PTOPEFtY> having less sensibility than 
mals. One was a person of property : the deceased, applied a horsewhip, and 
he inhabited a small house on the forced them into the street, where they 
first floor ; he kept Guinea pigs,on the remained about the house until the bo- 
second pidgeons; during thirty years || 4Y ¥8 laid in the grave. What be- 
he had been celebrated for having the |} Came of the dogs after we did not learn. 
finest animals of those species. His This, however, was onthe whole a most 
house was deserted by all his friends striking instance of mutual attachment 
in consequence of the intolerable between man and the most grateful of 
stench arising from his menagerie.— || 2!! animals. 

His property would have been suffi- ee 
cient to have supported him with re- Perhaps no chancellor ever gave so 
spectability, but he had expended so || ™4?Y clurch benefices to poor cler- 
much ir: food for his favourites, and in || SY™©" of real merit as Thurlow.— 
improvement of his stocks, that when || Among other instances of his eccen- 
he died nota shilling was left. Hisre- |j goodness, the following appears 
lations were obliged to sell off all the || t@ deserve peculiar notice. A curate 
Guinea pigs and pigeons to defray his || Who had a numerous family, but no 
funeral «expences. patron among the great, was prompted 

The cnher singular character was a by his wants anda favourable opportu 
person who constantly carried dogs |} DitY which the sudden death of his 
with hin): He was, in every sense, the |} "Stor afforded, to make a_ personal 
friend aind supporter of that valuable application to Thurlow. The chan- 
quadruped. His bread and soup be al- cellor was struck with his appearance 
ways shared with his favourites; they and address, and after hearing his sto- 
were hi constant companions, and he || '¥» whimsically asked him, ‘ Whom 
watched! over them with the care of a |} "4ve you to recommend you !’==* Only 
nurse. {le had Terriers,Poodles,S pan- the Lord of Hosts, my lord’—* Well, 
iels, ancd in short, one of almost every replied Thurlow instantly, fas it 18 
breed. As they increased in number |] te first recommendation’ I have had 
& size,tse found himsclf at a lussto car- || from his lordship, be assured that I 
ry them in his usual way; however, he shall attend to it.’ The living was 
at last contrived to keepone under each || $!¥ing to the meritorious applicant. | 
arm, two in his pockets, and one on his —<-- 
sarvever Thus eanere yea: mang Leave your purse and watch at home, 

enjoveda promenade onthe Boule- 

Sak eileowes by the rest of his com- wnen your ge.80 the Fy Pena 
panions. The ridicule of the passen- 
gers had noeffect. He preferred the 
comforts of his canine favourites to his Allow a man to have wit, and he h 
own, arid the pleasure he received from |} wij] allow you to have judgment. 

his memagement of them more tha || qpequ/seee—eeneRTeeennaeD th 











auction room. 
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compe nsated for the jokes and satire THE MUSEUM, Pe 
of the public. About two years before th 
his death he had the misfortune to lose || Is published every Saturday, as usual, # b 
his sig!st, and in that situation his dogs THREE DOLLARS per annum, or fifty. . 
returned the kindness received from two numbers, by JAMES ORAM, No.1@ fr 


their mister. Determined not to part || Water-Street, a little below the Coffee 
from them, he fastened the whole to House, New-York. City Subscribers te 
acord, and his faithful companions led pay one half, and country subscribers # 

him occasionally on the favourite walk whole, in advanee. i 











